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A number of courses were held during the summer in Great Britain 


and in several countries in Europe. 


By invitation of the British Council and through the cooperation of 
the University College, Southampton, and the Southern Regional | 
Committee for Adult Education, sixteen Austrian teachers spent two| 4 
weeks in August at Bassett, near Southampton. Most of them were | po, 
secondary school teachers. The course enabled them to renew their |)... 
acquaintance with British life and thought. I wh: 

A small party of teachers from the French- and German-speaking | mat 
districts of Switzerland attended a vacation course from July 29th to | dri! 
August 17th at Birmingham. This was also a part of the British jrest 
Council’s programme of international exchanges. jim 





Seventy-five Swedish teachers attended a summer school at New- 
castle, arranged by the University of Durham and the British Council, | 
from July 4th to 23rd. Lectures were given on education, art, litera-| 7 
ture, drama, and aspects of British life. asp 
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The governors of the Stratford Memorial Theatre and the British |' 
Council cooperated with the University of Birmingham in presenting a |*hu 
special series of lectures at the British Council Centre, Stratford-upon- |°V& 
Avon, from August 17th to August 24th. The lectures presented the the 
problems which arise in translating Shakespeare into other languages, |5!o« 
and dealt with Shakespearean productions and studies in some }™a& 
European countries during recent years. ow! 

A summer course for Portuguese teachers of English was held at| 1 
Lisbon during the first half of August. The course was arranged by //2llg 
the British Council staff and the lectures were given by the Council’s |'*g: 
lecturers. hun 

Summer courses have been held in Sweden since 1940. Since 1942 
the courses have been organised by the British Council’s office in "6 
Stockholm. There were well over 600 applications for the senior |!4i 
course in 1944. This summer, too, there has been a very successful subs 
course. = 

A summer school for Belgian teachers of English was held at the ~ 
Normal School, Laeken, from July 26th to August 10th. It was {<" 
organised by the British Council with the collaboration of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. Lecturers included the Council’s staff in 
Belgium and several visiting lecturers from Great Britain. 
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Fditorial 


Balance and Proportion 


of | 
onal | 
{WO} The suggestion has at times been made that language teaching is 
VeTe becoming too technical. It has been said that language study is 
heit | }ecoming dehumanized and mechanical, that the pupil is caused to lose 
whatever he may have of initiative and that he becomes a mere auto- 
king |maton responding blindly to stimuli applied by his teachers. Oral 
h to|drills mechanize his spoken work ; construction-patterns control and 
itish |restrict his written work ; vocabulary control and text simplification 
limit his reading matter. In short, the learner is so hedged in: that he 
lew-|may, with good reason, protest against so many restrictions on his 
ncil, |freedom. 
era-| This periodical will contain numerous articles on the technical 
aspects of language teaching. It may be well, therefore, for us to ask 
itish |What truth there is in these suggestions and criticisms. Is the en- 
ng a|thusiasm that should inspire the language learner being dampened or 
pon- even extinguished by the new teaching techniques ? Is it possible that 
1 the |the approach to literature, the goal of so many language learners, is being 
ages, |blocked and progress impeded ? Are teachers becoming mere 
ome }machines, gramophones and loudspeakers with no individuality of their 
own ? 


‘ 


id at} If the answers to these questions were in the affirmative, the state of 
d by |anguage teaching to-day might, with justification, be described as 
rcil’s |tegrettable. In language study, as in most other departments of 
human activity, we need balance and proportion. Schools should have 
1942 little use for language teachers whose interest in, and enthusiasm for, 
se in jlinguistic methodology is equalled only by their ignorance of, and 
enior |Ndifference to, the humanities. We must condemn the teacher who 
.ssful |Subordinates the art of living to the art of making a living, who ignores 
literature and the cultural heritage which he should help to pass on, 
t the "2° concentrates on technique because it gives him the reputation of 

mii being a successful teacher, success only too often being judged solely 
eeey by examination results. Equally we must condemn the teacher who, 
& jn (ough his knowledge of the highways and byways of literature may be 
extensive, has so little knowledge of methodology that his language 
teaching is ineffective, or even a compiete failure. 
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Language learning may be looked upon from three aspects. There} ar 
is getting to know the language, coming to use the language, a re 
acquiring the feel of the language. Getting to know the language,| fa 


which means getting the right sort of information about it, requires the} ca’ 
learner to make the correct identifications, and then to study it as a| 
“code”, as a set of forms, symbols and rules. Coming to use the} op 
language, which means fixing that information, requires the learner to| po 
approach it as an activity. This consists in all forms of communication,| de 
whether spoken or written. These two aspects, which should go} th 
together, have already been treated in articles appearing in this| pe 
periodical. The third aspect, getting the feel of the language, and} co: 
applying the information that has been acquired and fixed, is concerned) alt 
with literature and all similar higher branches of study. 

It is when we have analysed the process of language study in this way 
that we are able to see how balance and proportion may be obtained} Bu 
In the first two phases, getting to know and coming to use the language,} ! 
we need all the help that technicians can give us. These phases off Wit 
language study have corresponding phases in most of the other arts.| 4 
The would-be pianist or violinist must spend years in acquiring a)“ 
technique. He must practise for long hours elementary exercises and !€c 
scales designed to give him the necessary skills (a stage corresponding to} Pec 
“ Janguage as an activity”). He must study notation, harmony, the} bre 
theory of music (music as “ code”), Only then is he fitted to go on to} En: 
the third stage and to approach the works of the great composers. mu 
mo 
Dr. 
the 
the 


ati 


‘ 
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When we consider the third stage of language study, that of acquiring 
the feel of the new language, we might turn on our critics with a fi 
guoque. They have complained that language study is being de- 
humanized. We might answer that the study of literature is too often 
dehumanized. The acquisition of language in its activity and cod and 
aspects can be speeded by means of technical aids. The acquisitio tho 
of language in its higher branches, especially the study of literature} 7 
requires of the teacher much less in the way of technique. He must bk 
a guiding personality, a philosopher and friend, able to inspire his pupils ve 


“5 
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How are literary works treated in the classroom today ? Frequent! 
they are texts for mechanical translation or mere deciphering, in whic! 
the spirit of the original is lost. Hilaire Belloc says somewhere the} 
good writers use “ special words of witchcraft”. The language ¢/ 
literature is distinguished from that of ordinary speech and writing bi) P 
the use of words with special values and associations. The study 0} appx 
literature requires much more than a mere knowledge of language. Thi} nati, 
student needs a background. In many parts of the world to-day thet} illus 
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ere} are students of English whose own literature and culture are so far 
and; removed from the literature and culture of Great Britain that thev are 
ige,| faced with problems and difficulties with which only a very good teacher 
the} can help. 

sal What can English poetry mean to the pupil who never has the 
the! opportunity of hearing it read aloud as it should be read aloud ? For 
t to| poetry is often fifty per cent sound and fifty per cent sense. Its appeal 
ion,| depends as much upon melody as upon meaning. What chance has 
, go} the learner of appreciating those “ special words of witchcraft ” if, 
this} perhaps because his teachers are opposed to, or indifferent to, vocabulary 
and} control, woe is to him merely a synonym for sorrow and foe merely an 
rned} alternative for enemy ? He will read the lines of Keats— 

““ Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 

way Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn ”’. 

‘ned,) But if he has acquired perilous and forlorn as normal, colourless words, 
1age,| if all the countless words that have emotive values have been learnt 
es off Without discrimination and at the same time as the colourless, neutral 
arts,| and precise words of everyday use, the magic appeal of poetry will fail. 
ing 2, Lhe study of language in its early stages demands the guidance of 
s and technicians. The study of literature needs the sympathetic help not of 
ing to) Pedagogues, but of teachers with broad minds, broad sympathies, and 
1, the| broad Knowledge. These teachers must supply the background of 
on to| English literature, so that books are more than printed pages. They 
* must make the words come alive, so that the author’s story and ideas 
airins} MOVE across the pageant of British history. Strachey’s biography of 
ad Dr. Arnold, the great headmaster of Rugby, is a book likely to interest 
o de) the foreign student of English. It can mean little to him unless he sees 
~oftel the background of social and industrial unrest that marked the period, 
ae and the religious controversies that had been so prominent in the 
ssition thought of the preceding fifty years. English Language Teaching ” 
ature} 8 concerned at present mainly with the techniques of language study. 
wee" But this does not mean that we are indifferent to other aspects. 
pupils! Techniques and methodology come first, but teachers are urged not to 


_| deglect other and equally important aspects. 
juenti| 


whic! 
re thi 
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>| = P sa es . 
Phonetic [Transcription 

ting bi, Phonetic transcription is being used wherever it is needed in articles 
tudy 0] appearing in this journal. The symbols used are those of the Inter- 
e. Th)national Phonetic Association, and the system of transcription is 
y ther} illustrated in the complete list of symbols and key words given below. 
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It is the system used by Mr. N. C. Scott, Lecturer in Phonetics at 
University College, London, and author of “‘ English Conversations in 
Simplified Phonetic Transcription ” 








(Heffer, Cambridge, 1942). The | 


system has the approval of Professor Daniel Jones, who writes, in a | 


preface to the book : 


“« After working for many years with more elaborate forms of phonetic | 
writing, I have now reached the conclusion that the supposed advantages 


of introd 


cing more than the bare minimum of signs are iilusory, and 


that the simplest type of transcription is the best for almost all purposes, | 


and particularly in the teaching of a spoken language to foreign learners. 


1 


The appearance of the present manual thus marks a new advance in| 
applied phonetics, and it is to be hoped that it wil! be followed by other | 
works using the same system.” 


sound represented by the italic letter, or letters, in the spelling of the 
The pronunciation is that described 
Outline of English of Phonetics 


word in the adjoining column. 
and illustrated in Professor Jones’ 


f 


ce 


and “‘ English Pronouncing Dictionary ”’. 


Phonetic 
Symbol 
i: 
i 
e 


ou 


Vowels and Diphthongs 


Ordinary Spelling 
of Key Word 
beat 
Sit 
get 
cat 
father 
hot 
saw 
put 
moon 
cup 
bird 
above, china 
day 
go 
high 


he Q 


1 
| 
fair 
sore 


Sire 


* Many people always use o: in place of oo. 
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In the list below, each symbol, or pair of symbols, stands for the| 


” 


Phonetic Transcriptior 
of Key Word 


bi:t 

sit 'f 

get in Lf 

kat 

‘fa:do Fc 

hot :, Pr 

SO: re 
iC S 

put | 

mu:n 

kap 

ba:d 


a'bav, 'tfaina |} 
dei ; 

gou 
hai 

hau 

boi 

hio 

feo } 
SOO 


Juo 





























II. 


Consonants 








A Phonetic Ordinary Spelling Phonetic Transcription 
Che | Symbol of Key Word of Key Word 
= | p put put 
b boat bout 
etic | t _ ten ten 
ives d day dei 
ll k come kam 
™ g go gou 
SCS, | m make meik 
ers, n not not 
e in| n long lon 
Aes ] leaf, feel li:f, fi:l 
f full ful 
} v very 'verl 
the | 0 thin Oin 
° the} ) then oen 
ibed S sun san 
i | Zz zeal Zi 
- | ‘ J show fou 
3 measure ‘me3za 
r red red 
h hard ha:d 
Ww went went 
stion j yes jes 
‘means that the following syllable is stressed, as in [a'bav], above. 

‘placed under a consonant symbol means that the sound is syllabic, as 
in [pro'fefnl], professional. 

For the convenience of those who are accustomed to the symbols used 
in Professor Jones’ ‘‘ English Pronouncing Dictionary ’’, the few differences 
are Shown below. 

English Present 

Ordinary Pronouncing Simplified 

Spelling Dictionary System 

i father 'fa:da ‘fa:da 
cat kat kat 
fair feo fea 
saw So: so: 
hot hot hot 
sore SOV SOO 


boy bol boi 





Linguistic Pedagogy ‘ 


By A. S. Hornby Cc 
— t! 
II. The Beginning Stage : 


The doctrines of the Swiss philologist de Saussure, set forth in the Ic 
first of this series of articles, treat of two aspects of language : language Cl 
as a “‘ code ”, and language as an “activity”. As applied to language 











teaching in the classroom, with children as the learners, the doctrines 1 
require that the material of the lessons shall, during the beginning | ‘' 
stage, be presented from the “ activity ” aspect and consolidated, later, fe 
by means of the “ code ”’. b 
The term “ Direct Method ” is not clearly defined by most of those } © 
who use it. By many it is considered as a method that completely | 

excludes any use of the learner’s mother tongue. It is criticized 
adversely because, so it is said, the teacher using the Direct Method | ‘% 
may spend ten minutes in causing his pupils (by means of gesturing, | 
pointing to objects or pictures, or giving elaborate explanations and of 
paraphrases) to learn words which, by means of translation, could be of 
learnt in ten seconds. 
re 


The validity of this criticism depends upon the meaning given to the 
word “learn”. One does not “ learn ” the words of a new language 
by hearing or seeing their equivalents in one’s mother tongue. New | P8 


words are learnt by hearing or seeing them on very numerous occasions | ™ 
in very numerous contexts. But this process will, if thorough enough, | ™ 
give only a recognition knowledge of the new words. In order to | * 
acquire the new words well enough to use them, to acquire a productive fol 

ass 


command of them, the learner must go one stage further. He must 
not only hear and see them ; he must himself use them extensively in | P@ 
speech and writing. 

The British teacher who goes to India, Egypt or China, or any area 
where the language of his pupils is unknown to him, will teach English, 
often successfully, without using the language of his pupils. The 
Indian, Egyptian or Chinese teacher working with him will almost} PY 
certainly make a considerable use of the vernacular. But he may well act 
be following the Direct Method. If he is competent, and if he uses 
the method wisely, he will almost certainly obtain better and quicker 
results than his British co!league who is unable to use the vernacular. 

** Direct Method ”, more accurately defined, should mean a method 
that aims at the formation of a direct and close association between a 
new concept and the word, phrase, collocation or construction that 
symbolizes that concept. The concept may be a material thing such as 


CO} 
fol 


is ¢ 





the 
Sta 
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ne 
ge 
ge 
es 
ng 


er, 


se 
sly 
ed 
od 
1g, 











a tree or a horse, an abstract idea such as virtue or poverty, a relation- 
ship in time or space as expressed by a preposition or adverb, or a time 
concept as expressed by tense usage. The word “ Direct ” should be 
thought of in connexion with the formation of associations, and not 
necessarily in connexion with the process or means by which the 
learner comes to understand the meaning of the word, phrase, or 
construction. 

There are, therefore, two quite distinct steps in the learning process. 
The first step is that of coming to know what the new linguistic symbol 
stands for, the identification of the new symbol. The second step, 
far more important, is that of forming a direct and permanent association 
between the new symbol and the concept or construction. This is the 
essential part of the learning process, and it is in this connexion that the 
adjective “‘ Direct ” is really significant. 

Identification comes first. The learner hears, or sees, a new linguistic 
symbol. It may be the three sounds [ho:s] or the five letters of the 
word “horse ”. It may be the six sounds ['wenzdi] or the nine letters 
of the word “‘ Wednesday ”. It may be the words “ into ” and “ out 
of ”, the words “‘ I am ” and “‘ am I ”’, or the sentences “‘ I wrote to him 
yesterday ” and “‘ I have written to him to-day ”. The learner comes to 
realise what these symbols mean. He realises that the inversion of 
“I am ” indicates the interrogative form. He comes-to identify the 
past tense as the form used to express an action or refer to a state in past 
time, and the present perfect tense as the form used to indicate an interest 
in past and present time together. All this is identification, and may be 
achieved in various ways. But this is not enough. There must 
follow some procedure by which the learner comes to form the necessary 
association between the symbol and the concept. This is the essential 
part of the learning process. 

The process of “ learning” new words, phrases, collocations and 
constructions has been analysed and found to consist in identification 
followed by the formation of direct associations. The next requirement 
is a consideration of the most suitable and economical procedures for the 
purpose of identification, and of the means to be used for the purpose of 
achieving the desired association between symbol and concept. 

Identification may be achieved through four procedures. These, in 
the order found most useful in the classroom, are, for the Beginning 
Stage :-~ 


> 


the ostensive procedure, 
the contextual procedure, 
translation, 

definition. 


rpyp> 
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Direct and close association between concept and symbol may be 
achieved when the new symbol is repeatedly heard or seen in suitable 
contexts, and when the learner is required to use it himself in suitable 
situations or contexts. 


The vocabulary of the first few weeks can, without much difficulty, 
be selected so that ostensive and contextual procedures suffice. This 
has the advantage of enabling the teacher to combine the two stages. 
He causes his pupils to identify new linguistic symbols by handling, 
touching or pointing to objects, by performing actions which he 
describes, by placing objects or persons in certain relations (to teach 
prepositions). All the time he talks, and his pupils, having quickly 
identified the new and strange symbols, go on to form the necessary 
direct associations. He places other new symbols (e.g., the words 
“hour ”, “ day ”, “ week”, “ month”, “ year”) in contexts which 
make their meaning clear, and by giving adequate repetitions causes his 
pupils to become familiar with them. By means of action chains 
(causing pupils to perform a series of actions), and oral drills, he 
strengthens the associations further. 

Translation is noted above among the four procedures that may be 
used for securing identification, even during the Beginning Stage. By 
many teachers this suggestion will be considered heterodox. But 
translation, even during the first few weeks of an English course, has a 
definite value, even if only as a reliable method of making sure that 
identification has been accurate. The teacher pointing upward to the 
ceiling may feel confident that his pupils are following the direction in 
which he is pointing. There may quite well, however, be some 
members of the class who will see the lamp hanging from the ceiling 
rather than the ceiling itself. The ostensive procedure may serve very 
well for the word “‘ tree ”, specimens of which may be seen through the 
classroom window. But when it comes to identifying a particular kind 
of tree, translation will be far surer. 

Those who object to the use of the mother tongue have probably 
failed to realise the distinction which this article attempts to make 
clear, the distinction between identification of new symbols (for which 
translation may well be a legitimate means) and the process of fusing 
the new symbol to the concept, or the thing-symbolized. It is for this 
second process that action chains and oral drills, with little or no use of 
the mother tongue, are essential. 

Ostensive procedures are admirably suited to the Beginning Stage, 
to the pre-reading stage. They may be useful from time to tume 
during Jater stages. Contextual procedures are useful at all stages. 
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iThere comes a time, however, when translation is more and more 
necessary. In future articles in this series, fuller notes will be supplied 
on the four procedures noted here. Indications will be given concern- 
ing their relative values and the appropriate kind of material for which 
they should be used. Information will also be supplied on the far more 
important task—that of causing pupils, after identification has been 
achieved, of fusing the new symbol to the concept for which it stands. 


In The Margin 
By Harold Wakefield 


How often the hopes of the foreign student of English are buried in 
the second-hand book-shops. Take an English book from one of the 
loaded shelves and look inside. The early pages, as likely as not, are 
smothered with pencilled notes and underlinings, smudged and a little 
faint, which testify to someone’s earnest effort to “ learn English ”’. 
Look a bit farther into the book and the margins are clean. Turn afew 
more pages and you find you cannot proceed without opening your 
penknife to cut the sheets. 


The teacher may smile as he slips the book back among its fellows, 
but he probably feels a little sad, too. He has chanced on one of those 
little episodes of aspiration, hopefulness, energy, doubt, and des- 
pondency which he can parallel too easily from his experiences with his 
own students. 


I remember once looking through a book of essays with which a 
student— evidently a good one—had been struggling with the help of a 
thick red pencil and a thin blacklead. 


In the book of essays annotated by the earnest student, the first was 
a very amusing one by Max Beerbohm entitled “ Ichabod ”. It told 
the story of his hat-box, romantically plastered with a marvellous 
variety of labels till the trunk-makers who repaired the lock removed 
all the labels and destroyed the romance of the hat-box. The student 
has treated the title thus: “ Ichabod ['ikobod] son of Phineas and 
grandson of Eli (1 Sam. 4)...” and so on, some fifty closely written 
words concluded by an acknowledgment to the C.U.E. as the source of 
information. 


Later in the same essay Beerbohm says “ I cherished my gallimaufry 
of rainbow-coloured labels ”. The reader records alongside this that 


” 


“ gallimaufry ” means “a heterogeneous mixture ”’. 
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One of the chief difficulties of a student ploughing through a book 
in an unfamiliar Janguage is that he does not know what he can reason- 
ably pass over without elucidation. This is a natural and unavoidable 
difficulty of anyone learning a foreign language. Yet sometimes a 
student shows a determination to clear an awkward expression that 
passes beyond conscientiousness into the sphere of over-scrupulousness. 
In another essay, for instance, C. E. Montague spoke lightly of “ the 
snowy dome of Chimborazu” and the reader thereupon satisfied 
himself that this refers to “‘ an extinct, craterless volcano of the W. 
Cordillera of the Andes. Its height is 20,498 ft.”” That “‘ 20,498 ” is 
magnificent, but it is not good English-learning. 

On the next page the straightforward expression “ hatched them 
out ” (speaking of chickens) is ringed with red and linked by a blacklead 
line to a dismal question mark in the margin. One wonders, in all 
sympathy, how much research was undertaken before this failure was 
confessed. 

Occasionally the student hit a bull’s eye as when the word “ ex- 
patiated ” is deservedly pinned down in the margin with “ spoke ”’, 
but on the same page he dismisses Ulster (in a Tory context) with 
«The most northerly of the four provinces of Ireland ”’. 

Once the reader scored unconsciously. This sentence (meant 
facetiously) occurs : “‘ I saw the dinkiest little boudoir cap, shaped like 
a convolvulus flower.” The reader capped the joke with the marginal 
note “a genus of plants including bindweed ”’. 

These are taken almost at random from scores of examples. A 
passing humorous reference to Bishop Barnes evokes some two hundred 
words beginning “‘ Ernest William (b. 1874) British prelate ” and ending 

vith the familiar “ (C.U.E.) ”. 


A student who is determined to tackle a difficult text would be well | 


advised first to read an amusing but shrewd passage in which Robert 
Lynd discusses hard words and expressions from the writer’s view- 
point. Here it is: 

“I have often broken into a sweat of fear lest in an article that had 
already gone to press, I had put some wretched poet that nobody ever 
reads into the wrong century. Worst of all, having described some 








church ceremony and having necessarily used such words as nave, | 


transept, chancel, choir, chasuble, cope, alb and clerestory, I pass 
wakeful hours in the apprehension that I may have placed the clerestory 
round a bishop’s shoulders or referred to an alb as a kind of hat. These 
fears, I admit, are absurd. Nobody but a bigot cares twopence what a 
clerestory is, but everybody likes to see the word in print, and chasuble 
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ok is an impressive a word in a sentence whether the writer or the reader 


n- thinks it is a large silver cup—I like to think of it as a cup—or a piece of 
le clothing. There are a great many words that mean nothing to the 
a | ordinary reader and that yet everybody reads with pleasure—words 
rat that we love not for their sense but for their appeal to our senses. Who 
Ss. ever cares whether a poet is accurate or not when he uses the word 
he chrysoprase or beryl or sardonyx or chalcedony? Yet who that has 
ied ever been young has not admired these words though they conveyed 
WV. | nothing except a blur of beauty to his intelligence ? ” 
"is These are words which any student would do well to weigh before he 


begins grappling with difficult material. There is, in fact, one set of 
em | conditions only that justifies laborious reading. If a student has an 
sad | intense wish to master the particular subject matter of a particular book, 
all | then and then only he should gather up his courage and will power and 
was | go at it with dictionary and encyclopedia. His interest and en- 

| thusiasm will drive him through the jungle of hard words and unfamiliar 








ex- | phrases if his will remains frm. 
>”; But if this rare driving force does not exist the student should learn 
vith to read either by going through simplified texts or by reading texts that 
have already been expertly annotated. 
ant | 
like | 
inal i 
A | 
lred 
ing | Sentence Patterns and 
| Substitution ‘Tables — II 
weil 
bert | By A. S. Hornby 
ial The introductory article on this subject supplied general information 
,| and mixed specimens. In this and subsequent articies, the subject 
had | \ill be treated in a mote detailed manner. 
ever 
ome Most English courses begin with the type of sentence exemplified 
ave, } by :— 
pass This is a box (a pen, a book, etc.). 
tory This may be represented by :— 
nese 
ae rn Sentence Pattern No.1:S x to be x Complement. 


suble The table below may be used. 
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Substitution Table No. 1 








This | | letter 





| is | 
That | | | word 
was | 
It | | (not) | number 
That | | book 
*s | 
It box 
——_—__—__—— ——, a(n) 
This tree 
isn’t | 
That | | chair 
wasn’t 
It | desk 
this apple 
Is(n’t) 
that egg 
Was(n’t) 
it (etc.) 
These | letters 
are (not) 
Those | words 
were 
They numbers 
These books 
aren’t 
Those | boxes 
| weren’t | 
They 1 te) trees 
ne 
| these chairs 
Are(n’t) | 
| those desks 
Were(n’t) | 
they apples 
eggs 
| (etc.) 





(isn’t it ?) 


(is it ?) 


(wasn’t it ?) 


(was it P) 





(aren’t they ?) 


(are they ?) 


(weren’t they ?) 


(were they ?) 











This table combines singular and plural. There are several points 


to which the teacher may, at suitable stages, draw attention. 
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(i) The article a(m) occurs before singular common nouns. In this 
table, it is the true indefinite article, meaning “ a thing called ”. In 
the lower half of the table, there is nothing that corresponds. The true 
indefinite article, therefore, has no corresponding plural word, and 
may, at a later stage, be contrasted with the weak numerical article a(), 
meaning one, which has the plural forms some, several, any, etc. 


(ii) The negative not is used in the uncontracted form when there is 
emphasis on the negative element in the sentence. Otherwise, in the 
spoken language, the contracted form n’t is more usual. In the 
interrogative-negative, only the contracted forms isn’t, wasn’t, aren’t 
and weren’t are given. The forms 7s this not, were these not, etc., are 


rarely heard, and are better avoided in the classroom. 


(iii) Question phrases occur in the right-hand column. It will be 
noted that a demonstrative pronoun used as the subject is replaced by a_ 
personal pronoun in the question phrase, this and that being replaced by 
it, these and those being replaced by they. 

(iv) In the affirmative form, there will normally be a falling tone on 
the nouns. In the negative form, with m’t, there will normally be a fall 
on the verb. If the negative element is prominent, the fall will be on 
the uncontracted not. In the interrogative form, there will normally be a 


| rising tone on the nouns. 


(v) If the question phrase is used, there may be either a rising or 
falling tone on the first element (the verb) of the phrase. A falling tone 
on this element (e.g., on isn’t in “ This is a book, isn’t it ? ’’) indicates 


that the speaker feels confident of the truth of his statement and does not 


| require confirmation. A rising tone on this element (e.g., on is in 


“This is not a box, is it ? ”) indicates a wish on the part of the speaker 


for confirmation or correction. 


Detailed information on these lines will not be supplied to the class 
during the first few lessons. It will, however, be useful to supply it at a 
later stage when a wide variety of illustrative material has been presented 
and when pupils may reasonably be expected to infer from them 
guiding rules. Information on intonation in question phrases, for 
example, may be postponed until such questions or remarks as “ Let 
me see, today’s Tuesday, isn’t it ? ”’ may be used. 


The construction with introductory there is also likely to be presented 
during the early stages. This may be represented by :— 


Sentence Pattern No.2 : There x to be x S X Adverbial Comple- 
ment of Place. 
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The table below may be used. 
Substitution Table No. 2 














There is (not) book 
(isn’t 
There’s box there ?) 
There isn’t a(n) pen here (is there ?) | | 
yr 
Is there hat there $A 
} til 
Isn’t there apple over there 
etc. | sh 
i 
two (three, 4 
| etc.) books ha 
There are some | (aren’t 
| boxes on the table |_ there ?) 
several | (desk, floor, 
| etc.) 
no | _— 
| pens 
There are not two (three, | 
| etc.) | | inthe cor-| (are 
There aren’t | hats | ner, etc. there ?) 
Are there any 
| | apples | 
Aren’t there | | etc. 
| 








These are points to which attention may, at the appropriate stage, be) |_ 
drawn. 
(i) This sentence pattern is preferred when the subject is indefinite. | ; 
Cf. “‘ The box is on the desk ” (subject with the definite article) and 
“There is a box on the desk ” (subject with the indefinite, or weak | 
numerical article). , 





(ii) A word such as some, several or a number occurs in the plural 
forms. This is the plural equivalent of a(m) in the singular form. 4 
(iii) Some occurs in the affirmative examples and any in the negative anc 
and interrogative examples. (This is not a hard rule for the use o! om 


some and any but is a useful guide in the early stages.) ‘ 
(iv) There remains unchanged in the question phrases. Wo! 
I 


(v) When there is used in this pattern, the pronunciation is not that usec | 
for the adverb of place (as contrasted with here.) This adverb has the !ro1 
pronunciation [deo]. Introductory there, at ordinary conversational gat; 
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speed, has the weak form [5a]. The teacher should use, and require his 
pupils to use, the pronunciations indicated here (in the symbols of the 
International Phonetic Association, illustrated in tables elsewhere in this 
issue). é 
[daz] there’sa... [Oa'riznt| there isn’t... 
[ara] there are... [Oo'ra:nt] there aren’t... 
[izdera] is therea... [izntOsra] isn’t therea... 
[a:09] are there... [a:ntoo} ~aren’t there... 
rhe combination of [z} and [0] may prove difficult in some areas, and 
practice in [izOora] may be needed. The word [kloudz] (clothes) with 
these two sounds in reverse order is also a frequent difficulty. 
The verb have will probably be intreduced at an early stage. Care 
should be taken to use, at first, only examples in which the interrogative 
| is formed by inversion of subject and finite. Avoid examples in which 
have requires the auxiliary do for the negative and interrogative. 
Sentence Pattern No. 3 : S x to have xO x Adverb or Adverb Phrase. 
The table below may be used. 


Substitution Table No. 3 





I 
You | | something here 


We | nothing on the desk 





|| They | have a book in that room 
|| Those boys | a pen at home 


etc. | some books etc. 
5 en See 


five boxes 
finite. | She | has 


) and! 


| 
| etc. 
} | 
weak That boy | 
| 


etc. | 








plural 
L. 





This table has not been made as complete as previous tables. Negative 
gativé and interrogative forms, contractions, and question phrases, have been 
use O! omitted. 

Some notes on conversion exercises, suitable for either oral or written 

work, follow. 

‘tused From Substitution Table No. 1, pupils may be required to convert 
as the from affirmative to negative or vice versa, from affirmative to interro- 
ational gative or vice versa, and from singular to plural or vice versa. The last 
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exercise drills pupils in the plural forms and, when the change is from 
plural to singular, in the use of a(m) before a singular common noun. 
Similar drills may be used with material drawn from Substitution 
Table No. 2. At a later stage, sentences drawn from both tables, and | 
presented in mixed order, may be used for conversion from singular t 
plural and from plural to singular. This will serve to strengthen the 
pupil’s recognition of the important difference between the true 
indefinite article and the weak numerical article (meaning one). 





This is a pen. ‘These are [-] pens. 

There is a pen on the desk. There are sonie pens on the desk. 

At a later stage in the course, pupils may be required to convert 
sentences from Pattern No. 3 to sentences in Pattern No. 2. The 
sentences need to be carefully selected. Here are examples :— 


I have (= There is) something in my hand. 

We have (= There are) some books on our desks. 

That boy has long hair. (=- That boy’s hair is long.) 

How many fingers have you on each hand ? (= How many fingers 
are there on each hand ?) 

The last sentence is an example of the possibility of using unsuitable 
sentences in this type of conversion exercise. It is a sentence not 
normally used, and for this reason better avoided. 


‘ 
Grammar Notes (1) 
The Verb Have : Negative and Interrogative Forms 
The verb have is used as an auxiliary to form the perfect tenses. In| 
this case, the negative is formed by placing not, or the contracted form 
nt, after the verb. The interrogative is formed by inverting the 
subject and the finite verb. Thus: ) 


Affirmative: They have seen him recently. 
Negative : They have not (haven’t) seen him recently. 
Interrogative : Have they seen him recently ? 

When the verb dave is not an auxiliary, the formation of the negative 
and interrc zative is not quite so simple to eyplain. Forms with and 
without the auxiliary do occur. The following notes may help teachers 
in explaining current usage to their classes. 

First, have is often used in sentences which may be recomposed with 
the veib be. In such sentences have may often, but not always, be 
equivalent to own or possess. In such cases, the negative and interro- 
gative are formed without the auxiliary do. Thus :— 
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Affirmative: I have a book in my hand. 

(= There is a book in my hand.) 
Negative : I have not (haven’t) a book in my hand. 
Interrogative : Have I a book in my hand ? 
Affirmative: That girl has blue eyes. 

(= That girl’s eyes are blue.) 
Negative : That girl has not (hasn’t) blue eyes. 
Interrogative : Has that girl blue eyes ? 
Affirmative: This room has five doors. 

(== There are five doors in this room.) 
Negative : This room has not (hasn’t) six doors. 
Interrogative : How many doors has this room ? 


Affirmative: We have some coffee in the house, haven’t we ? 
(= There is some coffee in the house, isn’t there ?) 
Negative : We haven’t any coffee in the house. 
Interrogative : Have we any coffee in the house ? 
It is not always possible, of course, to convert a sentence with have to 
a sentence with be, but this is a useful guide. It illustrates, for ex- 
ample, the difference between ‘‘ Have we (= is there) any coffee in the 
house ? ” and “ Do you have (= do you drink) coffee for breakfast ? ” 
It may be useful to require pupils to make conversions of this nature, 
care being taken that there is a possible answer. Here are examples 
that are possible :— 


Have you (= are there) any more books on the subject ? 

Have you (= is there) much snow in your part of the country now ? 
(Cf. another example below.) 

How many children have they ? (= How many children are there in 
the family ?) 

Here is an example showing the limitation of this type of conversion : 

How many legs hasa dog? (= How many legs are there... under ? 
...0n?...a dog?) 

It may be pointed out that in colloquial English have, with the 
meaning noted above, is frequently replaced by the perfect tenses of get. 
Instead of have, have got is frequently heard. The got forms are less 
used in writing, and are frowned upon by purists. The got form may 
be used with material obiects and also with immaterial objects. Thus : 

I’ve got a pen. 
What a lot of flowers you’ve got ! 
We’ve got no time. 
Note that the got form is not used when have forms a semantic whole 
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with its object, as in to have a look (peep, etc.) at ..., to have a chat (a 
try, a swim, a wash, a drink, a rest, a bath, etc.). In these cases, the 
phrase may be replaced by a single verb identical with the noun. 

The verb have is also used with such meanings as teke, receive, eat, 
drink, etc. In such cases, the formation of the negative and interro- 
gative is quite regular. The auxiliary do is used. Got forms do not 
occur. Thus :— 

At what time do you have lunch ? 

How often do you have letters from him ? 

When did you have your last music lesson ? 

Do they have tea or coffee for breakfast ? 

They say that savages do not have (= experience, suffer from) the 
toothache. 

Did you have a good time at Brighton ? 

With an advanced class, it may be useful to point out that negative 
and interrogative forms with the auxiliary do often refer to what is 
regular or occasional, not to a specific occasion. Thus, asking about 
climatic conditions in an area, we might say :— 

Do you have very hot summers in your country? (i.e., regularly, 
normally). . 

Do you have typhoons ? (i.e., from time to time.) 

D> you have much snow in your part of the country ? (i.e., normally.) 

Asking about conditions on a specific occasion, we might say :— 

Have you (Have your got) much snow in your part of the country ? 
(i.e., now, at the time of the enquiry.) 

Asking about what is habitual, we might say :— 

Do you have much time for golf ? 

Asking about a specific occasion, we might say :— 

Have you (Have you got) time for a round of golf on Saturday 
afternoon ? 

A further use of have is before an infinitive with to, expressing obliga- 
tion. In this case, too, got forms are frequent in the colloquial, and 
there is the same distinction between what is ordinary and habitual 
(negative and interrogative with do) and the particular instance (in 
which the got form may be used). Thus :— 

This is all you have (you’ve got) to do. (i.e., now.) 

Something has got to (== must) be done. (i.e., now.) 

If you travel from Euston to Scotland, you don’t have to change at 
Crewe. (You never have to do so.) 


* A useful example, incidentally, of the difference between climate and weather. 
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We haven’t (haven’t got) to change at Crewe, have we? (Referring 
to a particular journey.) 

I’ve got to go to the office on Saturday this week, though I don’t have 
to go on Saturdays as a rule. (Both forms illustrated : first, the par- 
ticular occasion, and secondly, what is usual or normal.) 


The causative use of have (causing something to be done) presents 
no difficulty. Negative and interrogative forms are made, in every case, 
with the auxiliary do. Thus :— 

He had it translated into French. 
He didn’t have it translated into Russian. 
Did he have it translated into Chinese ? 


The problem is complicated, and no teacher will attempt to give to 
his class in one lesson all the points explained and illustrated above. 
Examples will occur during the course, and may be discussed as they 
occur. A good plan is to require pupils to write, in their notebooks, 
examples of all these usages, classifying them according to the teacher’s 
instructions. When sufficient examples have accumulated, the rules 
may be inferred. 





English Tests and Examinations 


An investigation into different methods of testing achievement in 
English taught as a foreign language at the secondary school stage is 
being carried on by Mr. David F. Anderson at the University of 
London Institute of Education, Malet Street, London, W.C.1. If any 
teachers of English would send to Mr. Anderson, at the Institute, copies 
of examination or test papers which they have found successful or 
which embody any unusual feature, it would be greatly appreciated. 
Copies of standardised tests of English as a foreign language would be 
particularly useful. Mr. Anderson would also be glad to hear from 
teachers who have experimented with new methods of testing achieve- 
ment in English language. The results of this pooling of experience 
will later be made available to all English teachers. Your co-operation 


is invited. 
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Pronunciation Difficulties : 
Corrective Treatment 
By E. L. Tibbitts, B.A. 
I. English Spelling and English Pronunciation 


The first important consideration in the approach to a good pro- 
nunciation of English is of a general character. The letters of a word 
or sentence are by no means a sure and safe guide to the sounds to be 
pronounced. There is, in the normal orthography, no indication of 
exact vowel and consonant quality, of word and sentence stress (accentu- 
ation), or of the rise and fall of the pitch of the voice (the intonation), 
No alphabet can indicate all these elements of pronunciation. However, 
whereas for some languages an alphabet is used in a phonetically con- 
sistent manner, this is not the case with English. Therefore some 
consistent system of representation of English speech is indispensable. 





How otherwise can a student easily discover the pronunciation of, for 
example, the following passage ? 


‘Further ‘photographs were 'subsequently des'patched. As 'soon as 
they were re'ceived and had been e'xamined ‘thoroughly, it was ‘evident 
that ‘progress had in'deed been ‘made with the brulding which we had 


ex'pected to pro'gress the most ‘rapidly. 
I pro gress I 


Even with the addition of a stress mark (' before the stressed syllable), 
the indication of many redundant and misleading letters by underlining, 
and of the occurrence of nineteen weak (“neutral”) vowels by 
italicizing, this representation of English speech is inadequate and 





inexact. The letter “o”, for example, represents two vowel sounds, 
“a” possibly two vowel sounds, and both “d” and “s ” two con-| 
sonant sounds each. The only sure method of attaining to a good| 
pronunciation is to cease to rely on the present orthographic (normal) 
form of the written word and to study a simple, consistent system of 
sound representation such as that of the International Phonetic 
Association. 


“ 





The Question Box 


(Readers are invited to send questions of general interest to the 
Editor. Answers will appear in this column.) 

Question : I have recently come across fry-pan for frying-pan. Is 
this form considered correct ? 
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Answer : Fry-pan is not accepted as standard English and is considered 
incorrect by most grammarians. It is probably an American form. 
Similar forms are swim-suit and fly-bomb, both to be found in news- 
papers in Great Britain. It is likely that such forms will spread and be 
accepted in time. Grammarians will explain that the correct forms are 
swimming suit, made up of the noun suit modified by the gerund swim- 
ming (a suit for swimming), and flying-bomb, made up of the noun 
bomb and the participle flying (a bomb that flies). The ordinary user 
of language does not trouble himself about nice distinctions between 
gerunds and participles. If the root form of the verb (fry, swim and 
fly) expresses the meaning, the gain in brevity will in time probably 
result in the adoption of the shorter forms. 


Question : Can you tell me what information I should give my classes 


on the defective verb must, and suggest usefu! types of exercises ? 
Answer : Must has two meanings. It may express obligation or 

compulsion, either present or in the immediate future. It mav be 

replaced by am to, etc., or by “ave ta, etc., and these may be used to 





supply the missing forms. 

A useful type of conversion exercise is illustrated below. 
| Convert from present to past and future : 

(a) ‘We must wait until the rain stops. 
(Past) We had to wait until the rain stopped. 
(Future) We shall have to wait until the rain stops. 

(b) He must do it without help. 

(Past) He had to do it without help. 
(Future) He will have to do it without heip. 

(c) Nobody must know about it. 
(Past) Nobody was to know avout it. 
(Future) Nobody is to know about it. 





The negative form must not (mustn't) is used to express prohibition. 


m of| To express the idea of non-obligation need not is used. Conversion 


netic 


» the 


from affirmative to negative provides practice in the two forms. 
(Affirmative) You must be here at eight. 
(Negative) You needn’t be here at. eight. 
(Affirmative) They must go now, mus‘n’t they ? 
(Negative) They needn’t go yet, need they ? 

To express the idea of non-obligation or non-necessity in the past, 
didn’t have to, didn’t need to or needn’t have may be used. There is a 
difference in meaning between didn’t need to and needn’t have, illustrated 

} in these examples. 
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You didn’t have to do it, did you? (== It was not necessary for you 
to do it, was it ?) 

He didn’t need to go. (= It was not necessary for him to go’ The 

He needn’t have gone. (= He actually did go, but it was not 


necessary for him to go.) T 
For future time, non-obligation and non-necessity may be expressed] V. 

> o 
by shan’t (won't) have to. Te 
The second use of must is to express logical necessity. ‘‘ He must Edu 
”> ce = ” I 
be there by now ” means the same as “ Surely he is there by now !”| 
Past time is expressed by must have and a past participle. “ If he} stat 
started at eight, he must have reached Brussels by now.” lang 
\ 
<cemrupeney poe! 


Books You Should Know mat 


Jespersen, Otto, “How to Teach a Foreign Language”’, (Allen and 





Be Sais N 

Unwin, 5s.) Sch 

Morris, I., ‘“‘ The Teaching of English as a Foreign Language”) 1 
(Macmillan, 3s.) vir 

S¢ 

Palmer, H. E., ‘‘ The Oral Method of Teaching Languages”, (Heffer, 5s. = 
cer 


These three books are probably well known to the “ old hand ” at{ gra 
language teaching. They are inexpensive, and should have a place on} 4nd 


the bookshelves of all who are teaching English as a foreign language at a 
the secondary schoo! level. “) 


Professor Jespersen’s book, first published in 1904, has run throug} strc 
numerous impressions. It is full of sound advice and practical pro 
guidance. que 

The second book on the list is recent (1945). It deals with th}! 
special problems confronting the teacher in the lower schools in India 
the Middle East, and Africa, where English studies may begin at at} ( 
early age, in large classes. There is a comprehensive and very fairl) “1 
presented review of the arguments for and against various methods. |! of1 
is an excellent introduction to the study of linguistic methodology} ‘7° 

Dr. Palmer’s book was written twenty-five years ago. It is ex| * 
tremely practical and furnishes complete documents and instruction) 0g 
for teaching by the oral method. The most valuable section for th? 
foreign teacher is to be found in Part II, where there are given fift 
forms of work suitable for use in an oral course, each illustrated wit! 
long lists of examples. With these to guide him, even the teacher wht 
has hitherto followed the translation method should be able to use ord) , 


as 
exercises without difficulty. qui 
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Book Reviews 
The Teaching of Englishin Schools. Vivian de Sola Pinto (Editor), Macmillan, 
10s. 6d. Demy 8vo. ix + 166 pages. 


This book contains essays by eleven writers, and is edited by Professor 
Vy. de S. Pinto for the English Association. There is a Foreword by Sir 
‘red Clarke, formerly Director of the London University Institute of 
Education. 

The book will be of value to teachers of English in schools of all grades in 
the United Kingdom, the British Dominions and Colonies, and the United 
States. It will also interest those who are teaching English as a foreign 
language at an advanced level in other countries. 

Mr. L. A. G. Strong writes on “‘ Poetry in the School”. He suggests that 
poetry is a subject usually mishandled. Children come to school showing a 
natural aptitude for poetry, and leave school, in most cases, indifferent or 
even hostile to it. He makes useful recommendations for improving teaching 
methods, and gives a wide variety of suggested poems for children of all ages. 

Mr. C. D. Whimster contributed a practical chapter on ‘‘ Drama in the 
School”’ and Mr. A. S. T. Fisher writes on ‘‘ Choral Speaking ”’. 

Teachers of English as a foreign language will turn with interest and profit 


| to Miss Pamela Gradon’s chapter on “‘ The Teaching of Grammar”. There 
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is a clear analysis of the content of grammar teaching : descriptive grammar, 
the investigation and systematization of the phenomena of a language at a 
certain point in its history, historical grammar, the study of the history of 
grammatical forms, ard thirdly the formulation of the laws of correct writing 
and the judgment of linguistic innovations. Descriptive and_ historical 
grammar state facts, but do not judge. The writer is free from prejudice 
and puts forward numerous useful suggestions for grammar teaching. 

Mr. Guy Boas writes on ““‘ School Examinations in English”. He is 
strongly opposed to the teaching of formal grammar with grammatical terms 
proper only to dead languages. There are some amusing comments on 
questions set in examinations, as on the letter-writing theme : “‘ Write a letter 
to your uncle mentioning that next week is your birthday, and referring to 
your favourite hobby.” Mr. Boas comments : “ It is not part of an examiner’s 
business to encourage cadging ”’. 

Other chapters are’: ‘‘ Spoken English in the School”? (M. M. Lewis), 
“The Teaching of Prose Composition ”’ (M. Alderton Pink), ‘‘ The Study 
of Prose ” (Agnes M. C. Latham), “‘ The School Library ” (W. A. Claydon), 
and “‘ The Training of the Teacher of English” (by A. H. Stewart and 
V. de S. Pinto). 


Odhams Dictionary of the English Language. Edited by A. H. Smith, Ph.D., 
D.Lit., Reader in English, University College, London, and J. L. N. 
O’Loughlin, M.A. (Oxon), Lecturer in the English Faculty and 
Librarian of the English Library, University of Oxford. Odhams 
Press, Ltd. 1,270 pages. Demy octavo. 12s. 6d. 


This new dictionary has about 80,000 entries. All derivatives are entered 
as head-words, so that quiet (n.), quiet (adj.), quiet (vb.), quieten, quietism, 
quietist, quietistic, quietly, quietness, quictude and quietus make eleven entries. 
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This is uneconomical of space, and it might have been better to telescope 
some of the derivatives in order to provide more space for treatment of such 
words as set, come and go with their very numerous semantic varieties and 
great numbers of compounds with adverbs and prepositions. 

The dictionary will be welcomed, in view of the present scarcity of dic- 
tionaries, but it is not the right kind of reference book for the foreign student 
of English. It inciudes a large proportion of words that the foreign student is 
unlikely ever to meet, and it gives, in many cases, inadequate treatment of 
words on which he is likely to aced fuller information. The system for 
indicating the pronunciation is inexact; the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association would be a much better guide. 

The principle on which illustrations have been supplied is difficult to 
understand. If the volume is designed chiefly for the home market, why 
supply illustrations for car, kilt, hollyhock, harp and hundreds of other word 
for objects known to everyone ? If for the foreign student, why the very 
numerous illustrations for rarely occurring words from the science of 
heraldry, such as pale, paly, pheon, pile, posé (to take examples from one letter 
of the alphabet only) ? There are 12,000 illustrations, a very generous 
supply, but the subjects are ill chosen in many cases. Appendices give 
common abbreviations, familiar words and phrases adopted from foreign 
languages, Prefixes and Suffixes, Names in Literature, Art, Music and 
Classical Mythology; tqbles of standard measurements and metric 
equivalents. 








Otto Jespersen : Mankind, Nation and Individual, from a Linguistic Potnt of 
View. 221 pp. Crown 8vo. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


This book appeared in Europe between the two wars and is now 
published in Great Britain. Jespersen, who died in 1943 at the age of 
eighty-three, wrote books both for the specialist and for the growing 
body of non-specialist readers who are interested in linguistic topics. 
His Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles and his Analytic 
Syntax are works of outstanding scholarship, but with an interest for 
only a comparatively small number of readers. His Language, its 
Nature, Development and Origin is a book combining scholarship 
and encyclopaedic knowledge, but yet one that has a definite appeal to 
the ordinary educated reader. His Essentials of English Grammar| 
of which the sixth impression recently appeared (Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d.), is probably the best one-volume English grammar, 4 masterly] 
and logical exposition of the subject. 

Mankind, Nation and Individual is a collection of lectures on 3 
wide variety of topics, apparently delivered in Norway to the Norwegian 
Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture. In Chapter |, 
“* Speech and Language ”’, Jespersen discusses the nature of language 
“ Language in its essence is a human activity, an effort on the part of 
one individual to be understood by, or at least to come into relation 
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with, another individual”. But the intellectual aspect of language 
must not receive too much attention. Words are used not only to report 
facts and express feelings, but also “ to gratify the craving for sociability”, 
a use of language emphasized by Malinowski, the Polish ethnographer. 

Jespersen devotes considerable space in this chapter to the distinction 
made by de Saussure, and accepted by Bally and Palmer, between 
‘langue’ and ‘ parole’, the subject of an article in the first issue of 
this periodical. He sees some validity in the distinction but has some 
pointed comments to make. The individual is master over his own 
speech but he can also influence ‘la langue’, the language of his 
community, the “ code” or sum total of the conventions regarding 
its pronunciation, syntax, vocabulary, etc. 

The study of linguistic communities is the subject of Chapters III 
and IV (Dialect and Common Language), Chapter V (Standards of 
Correctness), and Chapter VI (Correct and Good Language). There 
is a fascinating discussion, full of humour, on the question of whether 
a logical standard may be applied to language. 

Chapters VIII (on Slang), [IX (on Mysticism of Language) and X 
(Other Eccentricities of Language) are of less importance from the 
teacher’s point of view but are full of interest. The final chapter 
(XI, on Universal Human Elements) treats of the question whether 
in the world of language “ there is not still something common to all, 
something that belongs to all humanity, and is one and the same 
everywhere ”’. 


Otto Jespersen : A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles. Part V, 
Syntax (Fourth Volume). 628 pp. Large Crown 8vo. 24s. Part VI, 
Morphology. 570 pp. Large Crown 8vo. 26s. Allen and Unwin. 

This Modern English Grammar has a long history. Part One 
appeared in 1909, Part two in 1914, Part Three (with an appendix to 

Part Two) in 1927, and Part IV in 1931. These four parts were issued 

in Europe and in Great Britain. The outbreak of war in 1939 made 

impossible the publication of Parts Five and Six in Great Britain. 

Part Five was published in Copenhagen in 1940 and Part Six appeared 

in 1942. These two parts are now issued here by Allen and Unwin. 

The division of the whole work is as follows :— 
Part I. Sounds and Spellings 
Part II. Syntax. First Volume 
Part III. Syntax. Second Volume 
Part IV. Syntax. Third Volume 
Part V. Syntax. Fourth Volume 
Part VI. Morphology. 
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In the Preface to Part VI, dated February 1942, the author state} [fF 
that “ the final part of the Syntax, of which a few chapters have alread; 
been written, will bring this work to a close”. Jespersen died in 1943 
when his country was still occupied by German forces. It is to bk 
hoped that the three Danish philologists who helped with Part Si 
have been able to complete this final part of Jespersen’s great work. 

Between the publication of Part IV in 1931 and Part V in 194 
Jespersen wrote his Essentials of English Grammar“, “a one-volume 
grammar embodying the principles explained in The Philosophy 9 
Grammar and partly carried out in the four volumes of my Moden 
English Grammar”. This is an admirable work fer those who wish 
to make a serious study of English grammar. It is not a book for the 
beginner ; it is designed for those who already have a mastery of the 
language. 

Those who have digested the Essentials will find in the six parts of 
Modern English Grammar an inexhaustible mine of information. The 
author’s business was not to supply precepts or set up standards of 
correctness, but to register, and explain where possible, the actual 
facts of English usage in various periods. ‘This he has done, and the 
facts are illustrated with a wealth of quotations that shows an extra- 
ordinary catholicity of taste in his reading matter. 

Jespersen’s technical terms will be strange to those who do not know 
his books. But it is worth while to become familiar with his terms— 
the three Ranks (Primaries, Secondaries and Tertiaries), Junction and 
Nexus. Part Five deals with various classes of Objects, the Gerund, 
the Infinitive, Negation, Requests, and Questions. Part Six, Morphol: 
ogy or Accidence, deals with verbal flexicns, the naked word, endings 
prefixes, and shortenings. 








* Allen and Unwin, 6th Impression, 1946. 10s. 6d. 








Jane Austen: Pride and Prejudice, simplified by E. Attwood. Crown 8vo. 25 
Sir A. Conan Doyle: The Lost World, simplified by G. C. Thornley, M.A} 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 


These are two useful additions to the Longmans Green “ Simplified 
English Series’. The stories are rewritten within a vocabulary of abou!) 
2,000 words. 


E723 Wt. P.848—245 10,025 10/46 Gp.8 Fosh & Cross Ltd., London 
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